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It is difficult to see how ethnological data can furnish more than 
descriptive material. It does not give ideals — much less so since no 
individuals of different times and societies find themselves in exactly 
analogous circumstances — and without ideals, that is to say desiderata 
of some kind, education as signifying more than a record of influences, 
is meaningless. 

Moreover, the analogy on which President Hall bases his pedagogic 
doctrine seems to us largely at fault. Savages are not children of nature, 
being quite as old as ourselves; nor are they analogous to the children of 
civilized people if only because the former live in an environment of 
their own making and active participation, whereas the latter live largely 
in an environment created and maintained by their elders and into 
which they are but slowly admitted. There may be even more serious 
cause of complaint with the pedagogical authority because of his constant 
tendency to take factual correspondences as ipso facto proof of historical 
connection. To be equally dogmatic and assertive, we may say that if 
boys congregate in predatory gangs, this by no means proves the preda- 
tory spirit to be a reverberation of some ancestral experience of the race. 
Surely at some point in evolution new characteristics have come in. 
Perhaps, too, more should be introduced. The goal may be away from 
rather than back to the ancestral stage. The converse must be estab- 
lished, not merely asserted. With this attempt must come a critical 
evaluation, and thus we shall be lifted, as educational theories should 
lift us, out of the what-is-and-has-been to the what-should-be. 1 

W. D. Wallis 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH METHODS IN ETHNOLOGY 

Mr Wallis' contribution to the " Discussion and Correspondence" 
pages (American Anthropologist, 1912, vol. 14, pp. 178-186) clearly 
establishes the point that Dr Rivers is not alone among his compatriots 
in repudiating the doctrine of unilinear evolution. The assumption that 
he stands by himself was based entirely on Dr Rivers' own statement as 
to the trend of thought among English anthropologists. It was hardly 
unnatural for an American reader to accept as authentic what the Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Section of the British Association had to say 
on that subject. Oddly enough, neither Mr Wallis nor his unnamed 

1 Mention may be made of the section on Primitive Art, in vol. n, pp. 528-535, 
of Hall's Educational Problems. 
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correspondent takes Dr Rivers to task, but both swoop down with the 
charge of exaggeration and jingoism upon his guileless American reader. 
A reference to Dr Rivers' address, to which my letter was a rejoinder, 
must at once dispel this accusation. It was Dr Rivers who characterized 
the ethnological methods in vogue in different countries, and the whole 
point of my reply was that so far as America was concerned his char- 
acterization was incorrect. This is not denied by Mr Wallis. As for 
English anthropologists, I merely quoted verbatim Dr Rivers' statement 
that they had been "inspired primarily by the idea of evolution founded 
on a psychology common to mankind as a whole." Perhaps Dr Rivers 
will wince at Mr Wallis' revelations, but I cannot help remaining pachy- 
dermatously unmoved under the charge of parochialism and chauvinism 
when all I have done is to take a British expression of opinion about 

British ethnology at its face value. 

Robert H. Lowie 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York City 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 

The eighteenth International Congress of Americanists was held at 
the Imperial Institute, London, from May 27 to June 4, 1912, Sir Cle- 
ments R. Markham presiding. Delegates were present from thirty-one 
governments and fifty-seven institutions. Those representing the 
United States Government were: Dr Ales Hrdlifika, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, Dr E. L. Hewett, Prof. George 

B. Gordon, Rev. C. W. Currier, Prof. Marshall H. Saville, and Dr Charles 
Peabody. 

American Institutions were represented as follows: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Franz Boas; University of Pennsylvania, Eckley B. 
Coxe and George B. Gordon; Yale University, George Grant MacCurdy; 
Stanford University, V. L. Kellogg; Catholic University of America, 

C. W. Currier; American Ethnological Society, Franz Boas; Smithsonian 
Institution, Ales HrdliCka; Anthropological Society of Washington, A. 
HrdliCka and Alice C. Fletcher; Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton; Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 
Iowa, C. A. Ficke; American Philosophical Society, Franz Boas; Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, C. Peabody, Alice C. Fletcher, and Zelia 
Nuttall; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Stansbury Hagar. 

At the opening session addresses were made by the President, Sir 
Clements R. Markham, Sir William Osier, representing the Board of 



